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ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing 
in the journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Notes of the Quarter 


Post-War Planning Group 

HIS group of Institute members, the nomination of which was 

cordially endorsed at the Annual Meeting, is actively at work. 
Its chairman is Lord Sankey, its recorder Mr. James Dudley. A short 
statement printed in this issue gives some idea of the direction of its 
inquiry. From its examination of the many books and papers lately 
published on post-war policies in education, the Group does well to 
emphasize the fact that too many educational bodies are preoccupied 
with ways and means of enlarging their own particular sphere of 
influence and that too few of them are seeking to learn something 
from the several momentous experiments in popular education which 
this war has produced. In the upheavals and transfigurations of war, 
factory-workers and soldiers by the score of thousands have had their 
first taste of adult education. One of the most urgent and vital problems 
of planning is to propose how this kind of interest can be consolidated 
when the Ordnance Factories and the Camps stand empty again. 


Holidays at Home 

This well-organized war-time innovation provides other clues to 
the problems of post-war leisure. Many towns got no further than the 
‘Jollioliday’ brand of raucous vulgarity—yet this is at least not a 
decline on the normal values of Blackpool or Southend. But there 
were others which managed to coax many citizens to tastes they had 
seldom sampled before. Consider, for example, that part of the Leices- 
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ter programme which was devised by the Museum and Art Gallery. 
It included Puppet Shows, mid-day concerts, exhibitions of local 
history and natural science and many other kinds of serious pleasure. 
Many other towns have similarly discovered that if someone gives the 
time and ingenuity to making cultural activities palatable, there is 
a willing audience ready to enjoy them. If the purveyors of adult 
education were not too austere to learn the art of window-dressing 
we might by now have improved on the ‘Wee Free’ principles which 
still dominate such large sections of our movement. One of our post- 
war discoveries may well be that the best way to deal with Adult 
Education, as with many other things, is to rub it all out and start 
again. 


The Annual Meeting 

Since the war began the Institute’s Annual Meetings have not only 
been better-attended than for some years past but they have sloughed 
off the appearance they used to present of a rather bovine and lethargic 
shareholders’ meeting. This year’s was held on June 12th in the L.C.C. 
City Literary Institute, with Lord Sankey in the Chair and a large and 
representative company in the audience. One of the pleasantest features 
of the meeting was the intervention by Dr. John Jones to declare on 
behalf of the Pilgrim Trust that the Trustees felt they earned abundant 
dividends from the support they had given to Institute projects. 
Similar encouraging tributes were offered by Colonel A. C. T. White, 
V.C., to the Institute’s Army Study Centres Scheme; and by Dr. 
C. F. Strong, a Director of Education, to the Institute’s extension of 
‘Art for the People’ to British Restaurants. The business meeting was 
followed by a Session at which Mr. E. G. Savage (L.C.C. Education 
officer) gave an admirable address on the relation of Service of Youth 
to Adult Education. 


A Self-Denying Ordinance 

Readers of this Journal and of the Institute’s war-time Annual Reports 
will recall the immense progress made by ‘Art for the People’ since that 
enterprise was adopted and financed by C.E.M.A. A recent turn- 
over article in The Times has given further and authoritative endorse- 
ment to the value of the Institute’s work as C.E.M.A.’s sole art-agent. 
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The demand for Institute exhibitions continues to multiply, and latterly 
our customs had included many famous and well established Art 
Galleries. 

Such an enterprise as this can get out of hand, and there have been 
signs that the Institute might become submerged by art-provision 
to the detriment of its other activities and interests. At the same time, 
true to its pioneering tradition, the Institute does not want to diminish 
what was in fact the original function of ‘Art for the People’, which 
was to convey—and expound—art to communities where pictures 
are seldom seen. The Institute therefore proposed to C.E.M.A. that we 
should concentrate our work on the untilled fields of art-appreciation, 
and leave C.E.M.A. to supply by direct provision. the more sophisti- 
cated centres. This separation of function has been agreed, and 
henceforth the Institute will return to the pioneering jobs with which 
‘Art for the People’ began. 


British Restaurants 

This modification of policy allows us, for example, to carry out an 
urgent job for Lord Woolton. The idea, and its specifications, have 
been devised by Lady Clark who for many weeks has been giving 
all her time and ingenuity to planning methods whereby British 
Restaurants can be made easier on the eye and the clients introduced 
to some notion of art. Her plans include the preparation—by such 
notable artists as Graham Sutherland, John Piper, and Henry Moore— 
of designs for murals which can be executed by the advanced students 
of Municipal Colleges of Art. H.M. the King leads a list of private 
owners who have lent pictures to be shown in British Restaurants. 
The Army’s Convalescent Depots have agreed to frame hundreds 
of National Gallery lithographs for the scheme; and altogether this 
enlargement of Art for the People promises to be one of the most 
attractive and successful of our projects. The York Trust, backer of 
so many Institute activities, has adopted this particular one. 


Honours for Education 

Members of the Institute have noted with the deepest satisfaction 
that the last Birthday Honours included two of our company who 
have made distinguished contributions to adult education. The new 
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C.B.E.s include Z. F. Willis, one of the Institute’s first members who 
now, controlling the whole vast and diverse organization of the 
Y.M.C.A., sees that educational activity gets a leading place in the 
war-time service of his Association; and Henry Morris, Director 
of Education for Cambridgeshire, creator of the Village Colleges 
and frequent contributor to this journal and to Institute conferences. 


Editorship 

After this number Adult Education will no longer be edited by W. E. 
Williams who is now immersed in the business of further developing 
that successful experiment, the Army Bureau of Current Affairs. 
The new editor is A.C. Richard Krammer, whose recent articles in 
the Journal on Recruitment for the Foreign Office are only one of 
many contributions he has made to the Institute. In the intervals of 
his duties with the R.A.F. he hopes to find time to conduct the 
Journal to the Institute’s satisfaction. 


Adult Education in the Army 
R. T. RUNDLE CLARK 


N a sense, all educational activities in the Army can be included 

ynder the heading Adult Education, but for reasons of space we 
shall omit consideration of vocational and technical training, confining 
ourselves to the efforts being made inside the Army towards producing 
an intelligent and responsible democracy. 

First, a word about the human material. It is commonly said that the 
Army is merely the civilian population in uniform. This, in the 
present writer’s opinion is a dangerous generalization. The soldier is 
under strict discipline and, to a greater extent than is usually realized, 
segregated from the complex of civilian life. His political opinions are, 
in most cases, the conventions of mass thinking in the nineteen 
thirties, which are apt to sound irrelevant or irresponsible to-day. 
There is plenty of informal discussion but, unless guided, its only re- 
sult is to intensify old prejudices. The sense of being a cog in a 
machine leads the soldier into thinking in a vacuum, he seems to have 
lost his contact with the actualities of the economic system, he is, so to 
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speak, on leave from Democracy. There is, however, a bright side to 
the picture. The old opiates, dog racing, football pools, commercial- 
ized sport, motoring, etc., have been much reduced and have, to some 
extent, lost their spell. The devotees of these amusements are looked 
upon with rather contemptuous amusement, while a downright attack 
on them almost always meets with a sympathetic audience. In other 
words, the soldier is serious-minded. 

Any civilian who does a good deal of lecturing to army units will, 
sooner or later, be asked in guarded terms under whose auspices he or 
she has come. This suspicion is understandable enough if one glances 
back over the history of this country during the last few years. Soldiers, 
however, are much more allergic to propaganda than factory workers. 
They tend to consider every lecturer as an envoy of the Government 
and, in some way, responsible for the present state of affairs. If this 
distrust is dispelled they then often run to the other extreme, sym- 
pathizing with a poor hack whose every word is vetted or censored by 
authority. It is only with great difficulty that one can persuade the 
cynics they are listening to the free expression of opinion. The soldier’s 
resentment at being managed from above, his rebellion against the con- 
tinued assertion of his individual unimportance, go deeper than most 
people outside the army realize, deeper perhaps than he knows himself. 
The present writer, for example, has heard stronger objections against 
the further curtailing of civilian freedom from the Army than from the 
average munition or Civil Defence worker. This is strange, for one 
would have expected more of the ‘Let ’em have a-taste of what we’ve 
got to go through’ attitude. But the soldier still feels himself part in 
‘civvy street’ and looks on it to preserve the freedom to which he hopes 
to return after the war. 

The Army Bureau of Current Affairs (A.B.C.A.—or Abcah) is an 
integral part of army organization whose task it is to try and induce 
the men to take an intelligent interest in what is happening to-day in 
the various theatres (or likely theatres) of war. All men are supposed 
to hear a lecture each week on some aspect of affairs, the lectures to be 
given by their own officers. A Bulletin of Current Affairs is issued fort- 
nightly to assist in the preparation of talks, which generally attains a 
high standard of impartiality and is much less blimpish than the more 
conservative sections of the Press. In addition to straightforward 
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information, suggestions as to the presentation of lectures are 
added. The officer concerned need not use the current number of 
the Bulletin if he thinks that some other topic is of more immediate 
interest. 

Most junior officers have had no experience of lecturing and, gener- 

ally, have far too much other work to do. They cannot, therefore, 
spare the time to prepare the talks properly. In most Commands the 
Education Officers have arranged courses for prospective A.B.C.A. 
instructors to be given by civilian lecturers with experience in adult 
education. In one area a short course of this nature was held in the 
early part of this year and requests have been made to hold another, 
rather more extended this time, in October or November. The Army 
is now definitely A.B.C.A. conscious, it is no longer a joke or a bore, 
thanks partly to the A.B.C.A. authorities themselves, partly to the 
devoted labours of the Education Officers (some of them, at least), 
and in some measure to civilian co-operation. 
__A.B.C.A, has its limitations. The fact that the lectures are given by 
officers is liable to stifle discussion. There must be brilliant exceptions, 
of course, but the average subaltern or lieutenant would find it impos- 
sible to defend his opinions to his men in the way a W.E.A. lecturer 
is accustomed to do with a class. 

Hence the need for outside lecturers to supplement the A.B.C.A. 
talks. As time goes on it is becoming increasingly popular for civilian 
lecturers to give courses of three, four or half a dozen lectures on 
topics connected with International Affairs. Some units have talks 
twice a week, one dealing with politics or the background of the war, 
the other on ‘How we are governed’, ‘Science and the war’, etc. In 
nearly every case the lecture is followed by discussion, which is liable 
to go on for hours or until the lecturer has to leave to catch his train. 
It is an almost universal experience that lectures and discussions are 
better in small units than large and, in the present writer’s opinion, 
soldiers situated in remote parts of the country are more receptive than 
those stationed near large centres of population. The question of 
voluntary attendance at these lectures is a thorny one. Here again, 
some improvement can be seen. Officers regarded talks as a parade 
and made the men fall in beforehand. This practice, however, seems to 
be dying out, although it still persists in far too many units. Most 
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lecturers are surprised at the freedom with which soldiers express their 
opinions. This, of course, is especially noticeable when there are no 
commissioned officers present, but it is not quite so healthy a sign as it 
appears. Army discussions are difficult to keep to the point and fre- 
quently turn back to the vicarious statement of grievances, especially 
pay. The average soldier seems to be curious in the ‘Believe it or not’ 
Ripley manner. A carefully thought out lecture on the nature of Italian 
fascism often ends with an argument about the number of Mussolini’s 
children or the possibility of an eruption of Vesuvius interrupting 
Italy’s war effort. 

The country has been divided into regions, roughly corresponding 
to those of the W.E.A., and in each is situated a Regional Committee 
for Adult Education in H.M. Forces, working under the direction of a 
Central Committee in London. These committees organize the various 
districts and act as liaisons between the civilian lecturers and the Army. 
Regions are often subdivided and in many instances resident W.E.A. 
tutors are organizing the Regional Committee work in their areas as 
well as doing their ordinary work. There are advantages and dis- 
advantages in this method. The resident tutors are generally the best 
judges of the available lecturing talent, they have wider contacts than 
anyone else and are usually able to negotiate with the Army authorities 
on the spot, thus saving time and money. On the other hand, there has 
been an increase in civilian adult education since the outbreak of war, 
more classes are being held than ever before, the difficulties are 
becoming greater and all these things tend to increase the work of 
the resident tutor. Many tutors are finding that Regional Committee 
work is becoming too onerous and that they are not able to give it the 
time and attention they would like. The Regional Committees now 
employ full-time lecturers who should be able to lighten the cares of 
the County Representatives. Good lecturers are growing scarcer as 
the younger and fitter men are called up. Transport, too, is an even 
more difficult problem in Army work than in the W.E.A. Sites are fre- 
quently situated in very inaccessible places and the Army is chary of 
providing cars. Touring from unit to unit is hard work and proves too 
arduous for many older lecturers, As the desire for civilian lectures 
grows the Army is becoming more critical of the standard of lectures 
given. The Regional Committees, therefore, have to deal with an 
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increasing demand (and for better lectures) while the supply is getting 
constantly smaller. 

C.E.M.A. (Council for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts) 
is now working in close connection with the Army. Various activities 
—lectures, travelling exhibitions, concerts, etc., are now under way. 
Much remains to be done; both the quality and the scope of education 
in the arts still depends largely on the initiative and keenness of the 
local Education Officers. There is considerable overlapping between 
the functions of C.E.M.A., the W.E.A. and the Regional Committees. 
This problem can only be solved locally since each region has its own 
particular difficulties, often arising from the personalities and relative 
organizing abilities of the local secretaries of the bodies concerned. 
That it has to be done, however, is becoming increasingly clear. 

Mistakes have been made, no doubt more will be made in the future. 
The whole organization is far from perfect. There is no general 
agreement about aims though perhaps the confusion here is no worse 
than that about our future plans in general. Smug generalizations, such 
as ‘Creating an educated democracy’ do not help much in the real work. 
What is needed more than anything else is an expert and continuous 
study of the Soldier Mentality. The Army is already using psycho- 
logists in other spheres; they could be of inestimable assistance in the 
drawing-up of a long term educational policy. The inert 80 per cent 
which the Adult Education Movement has never reached before is now 
partly within our grasp. Success or failure must not be judged from the 
old standards. It seems to the writer of this paper that the aim should 
not be the imparting of knowledge in the academic sense but the 
inculcation of the sense that all learning means, in the long run, 
increased power over one’s environment. If, after all our efforts, ‘we’ 
can be substituted for ‘they’ in arguments about government the really 
essential task will have been done. 


Post-War Adult Education 


HE group set up with the approval of the annual meeting of the 
British Institute and under the chairmanship of Viscount 
Sankey, to consider proposals for Post-War Adult Education, is now 
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holding regular monthly meetings. It has been strengthened by the 


co-operation of the following additional members: 

Mrs. Helen Bentwich, Chairman of the Higher Education Committee 
of the London County Council. 

Dr. Bowra, Warden of Wadham College, Oxford. 

Mr. W. A. Brockington, c.B.£., Director of Education for Leicester- 
shire. 

Mr. G. Haynes, Secretary of the National Council of Social Service. 

Dr. Thomas Jones, c.11., Secretary of the Pilgrim Trust. 

Mrs. Neville-Smith, Chairman of the General Education Sub-Com- 
mittee of the National Federation of Women’s Institutes. 

Mr. P. S. J. Welsford, Secretary of the Library Association. 

Consideration has been given to proposals on the future of Adult 
Education already made by individuals and educational organizations. 
A detailed questionnaire has also been circulated to a number of 
people, outside the membership of the group, representative of various 
aspects of the problem. 

Whilst recognising that many other bodies are at work on the 
same subject, the Institute group hopes, in any proposals which it is 
able to put forward, to take account not only of matters on which 
there is general agreement, but also of those points on which there 
is a difference of view; and to endeavour to make recommendations 
as representative as possible of the Adult Education movement as a 
whole. 


An Opportunity for Local Education 
Authorities 
W. E. STYLER 


(Mr. Styler is Resident Tutor of the Manchester University Joint 
Committee for Tutorial Classes.) 


N ‘The Future of Education’ Sir Richard Livingstone writes:— 
‘The State and Local Education Authorities may come to realize 
that without adult education the national education system is in- 
complete and largely ineffective, and may take its provision seriously 


in hand. Nothing can be done methodically, thoroughly and on a large 
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scale until they awake to their opportunity and their duty.’ He is 
dealing particularly with the need for the creation of adult colleges, 
and concludes his chapter with a question and a suggestion. ‘Why 
should not,’ he asks, ‘each Local Education Authority start its own 
House of Education? . . . It might be used for week-ends, or for weeks 
of study, for educational and other conferences. Out of small begin- 
nings great developments might grow.’ 

Members of Local Education Authorities probably find it difficult 
to envisage the kind of institution which would come into existence if 
Sir Richard Livingstone’s suggestion was accepted and how it could 
be initiated. It may be useful, therefore, if I describe briefly an experi- 
ment which has been in progress in the Manchester area for the last 
four years. To describe it as an experiment is perhaps misleading, the 
_ word suggests an effort which may prove unsuccessful and the 
Manchester enterprise has already created an institution capable not 
only of surviving among the shocks and disturbances of war, but of 
flourishing in spite of them. 

The idea of a residential centre for adult education in the Manchester 
area was born in the mind of Mr. R. D. Waller, Director of Extra- 
Mural Studies in the University, in 1938. A large house and its grounds 
were given to the Bowdon Urban District Council. Bowdon, where 
Mr. Waller lives, is a pleasant residential area near Altrincham, where 
the traveller going south passes from the immense urban concentration 
of the Manchester district into the Cheshire countryside. The intention 
of the Bowdon Council was to demolish the house and convert the 
grounds into a public park. Enthusiasm, however, is infectious, and 
Mr. Waller persuaded the Council to allow the house to be used for 
adult education purposes. The house was re-named the Lamb Guild- 
house, after its donor, and the necessary equipment and money partly 
provided and partly collected by Mr. Waller. A governing council was 
created, consisting of local residents and enthusiasts drawn from the 
adult education movement. Membership of the Guildhouse was avail- 
able for an annual subscription of 10s. 

The main activity of the Guildhouse consisted of study week-ends 
of the kind Sir Richard Livingstone suggests as a possible means of 
beginning the work of similar institutions created by L.E.A.s. In the 
programme for the first half of 1939 were week-ends on such subjects 
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as Architecture—Civic and Domestic, the Development of the 
Theatre, the Message of Athens, Insects and Agriculture, the Impact 
of Western Civilization on Native Cultures, Society and the causes of 
Mental Conflict, an Approach to the Sonata and Symphony, the 
Teachings of Buddha, and Some Aspects of the Chinese View of Life. 
All of these week-ends were conducted with the aid of speakers who 
were authorities on their subjects. An event which deserves special 
mention was a visit by Mr. L. A. G. Strong, the well-known author 
and broadcaster, who spoke on ‘Writing as a Career’. He followed 
another prominent literary figure, Mr. C. Day Lewis, who had visited 
the Guildhouse at an earlier stage. 

The charge for the week-end course was 7s. 6d. from Saturday 
afternoon to Sunday evening. Ample opportunities for both indoor 
and outdoor recreation were available and the time-table arranged to 
allow for advantage to be taken of them. 

When war broke out the Guildhouse was taken over for evacuation 
purposes. An interval of nine months then elapsed before it was pos- 
sible to make a fresh start. Another local resident put her house at the 
disposal of the Guildhouse Council. It was not as large as the Guild- 
house’s former home but provided sleeping accommodation for twenty 
people. Much of the success which marked the new venture has been a 
result of the wholly selfless enthusiasm of Mr. G. A. Cheshire, Resident 
Tutor to Manchester University in Cheshire, and his wife, who 
agreed to act as voluntary wardens. Mr. Cheshire not only acts as 
secretary and organizer but often lectures at week-ends. The study 
week-ends have continued along substantially the same lines as before 
and at the same charge. The Guildhouse is now a firmly established 
venture, is able to show a satisfactory balance sheet, and, at the moment 
of writing, is booked up almost to full capacity for about five months 
ahead. It is much used by W.E.A groups in Lancashire and Cheshire, 
who find an opportunity to continue their studies and discussions at 
occasional week-ends of great value. 

The importance of this example is that what can be done by the 
efforts of enthusiasts giving voluntary service in their leisure, depen- 
dent wholly upon private generosity for the opportunity to make a 
beginning, could be done far more effectively and on a bigger scale 
by Local Education Authorities. A Local Authority could take a much 
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larger house and give its experiment much greater publicity. The 
amount of additional organizing work and the expense would be small 
in relation to the volume of skilled service and amount of money which 
L.E.A.shaveat their disposal. The possibility of study holidays might 
be explored and industrial and commercial undertakings invited to 
release workers for short periods. The local authority might set an 
example itself in this respect by encouraging the teachers and municipal 
employees on its own pay roll to take advantage of the opportunities 
afforded. W.E.A. Branches and other voluntary bodies of a serious 
character would be very ready to make use of such an institution, as 
the history of the Lamb Guildhouse has shown. There is no doubt 
that a great need exists to be satisfied; the full use of a House of 
Education would have to be left until after the war, but even before 
then its existence would be amply justified. 

One question any L.E.A. embarking on such a venture would have 
to face would be that of the governance of the centre, or centres, they 
establish. Indirect rather than direct control seems desirable. It is not 
only the most democratic method but has other features which recom- 
mend it as well. Dealing with adults it is always well to treat them as 
adults, that is, to encourage the exercise of responsibility and self- 
discipline. Further, institutions run by public authorities often lack 
personality. I think, therefore, that the best kind of governance would 
bg achieved by an arrangement similar to that of the Lamb Guildhouse. 
An association would be formed for each House of Education and 
membership would be open to any who were prepared to pay a small 
annual subscription. The members would elect a governing body on 
which a number of seats might be reserved for nominees of the Local 
Education Committee. The governing body, of course, would have to 
report to the Committee, which would exercise the power of final 
decision in relation to all matters of policy and administration. One 
can imagine our larger cities eventually having several of these institu- 
tions in the country about its outskirts, and a healthy rivalry growing 
between them. 

One last word needs to be said. As the example of the Lamb Guild- 
house shows, an institution of this kind cannot succeed without a 
generous enthusiasm and idealism. The task of any L.E.A. venturing 
into this field would be to evoke this by making sure that their experi- 
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ment was not handicapped by timidity, a grudging attitude in relation 
to finance, or narrowness of vision. They should consider the vast 
needs of the adult public of this country and the opportunity thus 
created for enterprise and courage; as Livingstone says, they are the 
people who have the power to transform the British educational scene 
if they can discover the necessary will to succeed. 


The Reform of the Foreign Service—L1] 
RICHARD KRAMMER 


(Parts I and II of this study appeared in the March and June, 1942, 
issues of ‘Adult Education’ .) 


HY did men of inferior social extraction eschew candidature 

for the Foreign Service? More specifically, why did they 
compete in the examination for the Consular, but not in that of the 
Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service? Three possible reasons suggest 
themselves: 

(1) The presence of relatives or friends in the Consular Service; 

(2) better chances of passing the examination for the Consular 

than for the Diplomatic Service; 

(3) a social inferiority complex. 

These reasons are, clearly, quite independent of one another. 
The first two, neither of which was in any sense peculiar to candidates 
from a particular social class, call for little comment. 

(1) The presence of relatives or friends in a particular trade or 
profession is a well-known determiner of vocational choice. To 
‘follow in father’s footst.:)s’ is a long-established custom both in the 
Diplomatic and the Consular Service, and some candidates may have 
opted for the latter Service because a relative of theirs was, or had been, 
a member of it, and they expected for themselves some of the benefits 
which sometimes accrue from borrowed prestige. Young men of 
lower-middle and working-class origin, as well as those of upper 
class descent, may have had personal ties of this kind with consular 
officials and, where this was the case, it might explain their preference 
for the Consular Service. 

(z) The second reason, also, presents no problem. As already 
indicated, the qualifying standard for the Consular was somewhat 
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lower than for the Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service, particu- 
larly as regards the oral examination. A candidate, therefore, who was 
‘not up to scratch’ for the Diplomatic Corps might well be successful 
at his first attempt to get into the Consular Service. If he were not up 
to standard for the former, and was himself aware of this, he would of 
his own initiative enter his name for the Consular Service examination 
only; otherwise, the same decision might be imposed upon him by the 
advice of his tutors. In all this, of course, social extraction is completely 
irrelevant; candidates from higher as well as lower social strata may 
have ‘preferred’ the Consular to the Diplomatic Service solely because 
they stood a better chance of succeeding in the examination for the 
former than in that for the latter. 

Either of these reasons may help to explain why some, at least, of 
the lower-middle and working class entrants to the Consular Service 
during the inter-war period made no attempt to get into the F.O. 
and Diplomatic Corps. But neither can account at all adequately for 
the overwhelming bias which, with only three exceptions, was evinced 
by all the candidates in question in favour of the Consular Service. 
For, in the first place, it is unlikely that more than a small number of 
this class of candidate was attracted to that Service by the presence 
in it of a relative or acquaintance; secondly, there are no grounds for 
assuming that the whole of the remainder eschewed the Diplomatic 
Corps because they were not, or believed or were persuaded that they 
were not, likely to pass the examination for it. After all, these candidates 
had received the same type of higher education as those for the F.O. 
and Diplomatic Service* and their academic records were the same. 
It cannot, therefore, have been lack of erudition which stopped ail 
these men from competing alongside those of higher social origin 
for admission to the Diplomatic Service. What, then, was the operative 
factor in deterring them from seeking a dip,omatic career? 

(3) A number of years’ experience in tutoring candidates for 
various branches of the higher Civil Service has left me with a strong 
impression that while men who belonged to the aristocracy and the 
top layer of the middle class tended, as a rule, to adopt a socially 
condescending attitude to the Consular Service, men brought up 


* Cf. Pt. 1. Table V. (ADULT EDUCATION, March, 1942, p. 125.) 
_ t About 40 per cent of them had been university entrance scholars and exhibi- 
tioners. 
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in lower-middle and upper-working class homes were, in general, 
inhibited by a latent sense of social inferiority from wishing to enter 
the Diplomatic Service. These contrary preferences on the part of 
candidates from opposite social strata for the Diplomatic and Consular 
Services respectively were engendered by the social gulf which 
traditionally sundered the two Services, a gulf which has often been 
noted and unfavourably commented on by ‘outsiders’ who, however, 
appear sometimes to have been unaware both of the circumstances 
which created it and of the fact that it existed also between the Diplo- 
matic Corps and Consular Services of most European States. An 
excursion into the causes of this social differentiation may, therefore, 
not be altogether out of place here and may help to illumine the socio- 
logical significance of the proposed formation of a unified Foreign 
Service. 

The nineteenth and early twentieth century diplomatist represented 
his Sovereign at a foreign Court. Himself a member of his own coun- 
try’s aristocracy, he associated mainly with his peers in the country 
to which he was accredited. The social, economic and political changes 
in Europe after the last war did not affect the diplomatist’s functions, 
nor his social status. True, instead of presenting his credentials to an 
hereditary monarch, midst all the pomp and circumstance of regal 
ceremonial, he delivered them to a popularly elected President, 
arriving at the Presidential residence (which was generally the ex- 
monarch’s palace) in a closed car, unheeded by passers-by. If he was 
a Russian, he belonged to a new ruling class; in every other case, he 
was drawn from the same socio-economic stratum which had tra- 
ditionally furnished his country with her professional diplomatists— 
the landed aristocracy and the higher bureaucracy. But whatever the 
form of government assumed by the particular foreign country to 
which he was posted, and whatever his political past and social ante- 
cedents, the diplomatist in inter-war Europe, like his predecessors 
before 1914, was the principal political representative sent by his 
government to another State. His concern was with the politics rather 
than the economics of international relations and his official contacts 
were, in the main, with representative politicians, not with the com- 
mercial and industrial leaders, of the country concerned. Save in 
very exceptional circumstances, the sectional and. personal interests 
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which nationals of one State had in the other did not fall within an 
ambassador’s province, and he was thus seldom brought face to face 
with the ‘international problems’ which beset ordinary folk. As in 
the old Europe, his social status came next to that of the chief political 
executive of the country to which he was accredited and the ‘society’ 
in which he moved was the social élite thereof. 

Very different from those of an ambassador are the functions and 
social position of a consul. The modern consular office originated 
during what Werner Sombart called ‘the period of high capitalism’, 
the era of the international scramble for commodity and capital export 
markets. The consul’s task was to assist in the opening-up and con- 
solidation of foreign markets for the products and investible resources 
which manufacturers and capitalists could not profitably enough 
dispose of in their home market. Some of the consular officials were 
themselves traders, a fact which has influenced the evolution of the 
structure of the Consular Service of this and other countries. That 
Service to-day comprises two distinct classes of officials: the consul 
de carriére, the regular Civil Servant, and the non-professional official 
co-opted to it from among business men and others intimately 
familiar with commercial conditions in the particular country in which 
they live. 

A consul to-day is the principal channel of information to his 
government on current economic conditions and on short- and long- 
term industrial and financial trends in the particular region of the 
foreign country in which he is stationed; his, further, is the duty of 
assisting and advising nationals of the one State in their dealings with 
nationals of the other and also of exercising a general surveillance 
over the movement of goods and people between his sector of the 
foreign country and his own. Unlike an ambassador and the staff 
of an embassy, a consul and his personnel are in constant touch with 
ordinary men and women of both countries; the pulse of genuine 
‘public opinion’ on international issues therefore beats closer to his 
ear than to that of his diplomatic confrére; he experiences more inti- 
mately than does the latter the impact on the every-day lives of 
individuals of such measures as a relaxation or a tightening of immi- 
gration or emigration laws, or of ‘impersonal’ enactments like upward 
and downward variations of customs. duties. 
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Now, the distinctively economic complexion of most of a consul’s 
functions have caused the Consular Services of most countries to be 
placed on a social plane inferior to that of their Diplomatic Corps. 
To begin with, nineteenth century European ‘society’, composed of 
the landed aristocracy, the officer caste and a few eminent intellectuals, 
held industry and commerce, and everything appertaining thereto, 
in contempt. Though economic power had already passed, and the 
substance of political authority was rapidly passing, from the control 
of the landed interests to that of the capitalist bourgeoisie, even the 
most outstanding representatives of this new class were strictly 
secluded from the social é/ites of central European countries until 
the very end of the ‘nineties. For well-known economic-historical 
reasons, social intercourse between the landed aristocracy and the 
leading members of the manufacturing and trading class was estab- 
lished much earlier in England than on the Continent. Moreover, 
despite the rigours of its conventions, English ‘society’ in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries was never as hyper-exclusive 
and intolerant as the German or Austro-Hungarian é/ites. No trace of 
that supercilious contempt for the activities of the market-place and 
those who make their living in it, which was so prominently—not to 
say arrogantly—displayed by the Prussian Junker and the Magyar 
magnate, was discernible in the landed aristocracy and gentry of 
England. One result of this difference has been that whereas the 
lower social status of the Consular vis-d-vis the Diplomatic Service 
in those countries, for instance, derived both from the functions 
exercised by, and the inferior social extraction of, members of the 
Consular Service, in England it has been the latter factor which has 
been mainly responsible for the ‘social distance’ which separates the two. 

There was, however, yet a further reason for this social differentia- 
tion, a reason common to all countries alike. The area of representation 
of an ambassador is national; of a consul, regional. What does this 
mean? It means that for purposes of political representation a State 
requires only one ambassador in the whole of another State, but, to 
ensure adequate and efficient economic representation, it must maintain 
consuls in all the principal towns and cities of that State.* Hence, in 


gtap position, economic structure and— increasingly important—the volume 
of tourist traffic of a particular country. 
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every country, consuls and consular officials have a numerical pre- 
ponderance over ambassadors and embassy staffs, a preponderance 
which in itself would have given rise to the need for some social 
grading between the two Services. For while it was not difficult for 
a State to accommodate in its social é/ite all the ambassadors of foreign 
Powers accredited to it, to have admitted also all their consular 
representatives would have entailed passing the peak-load which 
such an é/ite can carry without losing its distinctiveness and coherence. 
Actually, the social differentiation between the two Services indicated 
by this discrepancy in numbers never presented any difficulty. For 
an ambassador, as the representative directly accredited by the Head 
of one State to that of another, resides in the capital of the country 
he is sent to, which, inter alia, is its social fulcrum; whereas consuls 
are all stationed at greater or lesser distances from the metropolis of 
that country. Even, therefore, had a government wished to accord to 
consuls the same social status as it gave to (more highly accredited) 
ambassadors, the remoteness of many of them from the capital would 
have made it difficult to do so—a difficulty, clearly, greater in the case 
of large than of small countries, and much more formidable for all 
countries forty years ago, for instance, than it would be to-day. 
It was this geographical factor which, apart from the others referred to 
above, caused the social distantiation of the Diplomatic from the 
Consular Services and thereby eliminated the potential danger to the 
social élites of the various countries of an excessive membership. 

So much, then, by way of digression into the circumstances which 
gave rise to the differentiation of the status of members of the Diplo- 
matic Corps and Consular Service. We must now revert to the effects 
which, as I have suggested, this difference of status produced on the 
attitude of young men from the upper and lower social strata respec- 
tively to the two Services. 

It was pointed out earlier on* that a candidate who sat simul- 
taneously for the Diplomatic and Consular Service examinations and 
succeeded in the latter but not in the former, sometimes declined 
the offer of an appointment to the latter Service. Such candidates 
were invariably men of upper class origin; they took the examination 
for the Consular in their stride with that for the Diplomatic Service 


* Cf. ADULT EDUCATION, June, 1942, p. 173. 
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solely for the sake of examination experience, to see whether they 
could ‘pull it off’ at their first attempt, but with no serious intention 
of entering the Consular Service if they failed to get into the Diplo- 
matic. I can recall several instances where a candidate sat twice for the 
F.O. and Diplomatic Service examination rather than accept a Con- 
sular appointment. The reasons they gave for this pronounced prefer- 
ence varied. Some considered the work of a consul humdrum compared 
with that of a diplomatist; others declared that, as one of them put it, 
they ‘could not stand years in the wilds of Africa or Asia’; still others 
admitted candidly that a number of years spent in the Diplomatic 
Service would be a more useful stepping stone, than if spent in the 
Consular, both because of the higher prestige which attached to a 
former diplomatist than to a former consular official, and because 
of the more distinguished social contacts formed in diplomatic than 
in consular circles; others, finally, conveyed by an expressive smile the 
hint that it would be ‘infra dig’ for them to enter the Consular Service. 

Men of lower-middle class extraction, on the other hand, would 
often allege, as their reason for preferring the Consular Service, the 
‘snobbishness’ (again the expression used by more than one such 
candidate) of the Diplomatic Corps. Now this charge indubitably 
contained an element, perhaps a strong element, of truth. To appreciate 
this, one has but to reflect that men who were educated together at 
the same public school, proceeded together to the same University— 
often to the same College—and graduated together, became socially 
unequal merely through entering different, yet allied, branches of the 
State Service. 

A relevant question, however, is whether the ‘snobbishness’ 
of the Diplomatic Service can be accepted at its face value as the real 
reason why men of lower social extraction made no attempt to enter it. 
May it not, at least in part, have camouflaged a social inferiority com- 
plex? My own impression of some, at any rate, of this class of candidate 
has been that they eschewed the Diplomatic Service because the social 
milieu in which, as diplomatists, they would move would be very 
different from that in which they had grown up and they doubted 
their ability readily to adapt themselves to the standards of, and to 
find the niche in, the diplomatic environment. This impression, as 
I say, is purely personal and, as such, liable, of course, to be wholly 
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erroneous. It is not the sort of question which admits of a scientifically 
demonstrable solution. All I would plead in defence of the suggestion 
thrown out here is the well-known sociological fact that social mobility 
in an upward no less than in a downward direction has not, in general, 
proved itself a smooth and automatic process. Men have been as 
prone to fight shy of ‘mingling with their betters’ as they have to 
resist economic forces which threatened to ‘bring them down a peg 
or two.” 

Finally, connected with this social inferiority complex of lower- 
middle and upper-working class candidates, there was, I believe, 
a further reason why they did not compete in the Diplomatic Service 
examination. As was shown at length earlier in this section, there is 
no evidence to support the presumption of social bias in recruitment 
to the Foreign Office and Diplomatic Corps on the part of Selection 
Boards during the inter-war period. Yet, notwithstanding the absence 
of such evidence, or, rather, perhaps, because the validity of the 
presumption of such bias had never been sufficiently probed to reveal 
its lack of corroborative evidence, popular opinion throughout the 
last twenty years has tenaciously believed that, ultimately, ‘the old 
school tie’ remained the decisive selective factor in recruitment to the 
Foreign Service. It is not unreasonable, therefore, to assume that 
the same class of candidate who was deterred by a social inferiority 
complex from seeking admission to the Diplomatic Corps, feared also 
lest his chances in the examination should be prejudiced from the 
outset by his educational antecedents and concluded that, however 
keen he might be to enter that Service, factors beyond his control 
would make it virtually impossible for him to realize his wish. 

The Macdonnell reforms were never ‘popularized’; no steps, that 
is to say, were taken to explain their nature and democratic purpose 
to those sections of the public for whom they were specifically de- 
signed and on whom, therefore, their practical effectiveness depended. 
The consequence has been that popular prejudice, born of ignorance 
and seemingly confirmed by the failure of authority to remove it, was 
largely responsible for the abortiveness of those reforms; the personnel 
of the Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service during the post-reform 
period (1924-1939) continued to be ‘drawn from a narrow and 
exclusive circle’ because those who had it in their power to widen 
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that circle were deterred from doing so by the illusion that its radius 
was fixed by a tradition too strong to be modified, let alone broken. 

If the foregoing reasoning is at all well-founded, the conclusion it 
indicates is obvious enough: by abolishing the social barriers that 
have hitherto separated the F.O. and Diplomatic Corps from the 
Consular Service, the creation of a combined Foreign Service will 
remove the roots of those psychological obstacles which over the past 
two decades have impeded the democratization of our Diplomatic 
Service. Relics of an age and a social temper which asserted the 
social inequality of man, those barriers would be anachronistic in the 
‘new order’ which the democracies are pledged to fashion after this 
war. For that ‘order’ is one in which, both as an individual and as a 
social being, every man and woman shall have the same chance of real- 
izing himself (herself) at his (her) best, irrespective of ancestry, race, 
nationality, creed or social caste. This, surely, is the content of the 
words ‘equality of opportunity’, the goal to which, slowly but steadily, 
Western Europe was groping its way when, a decade ago, the forces 
of reaction sought to cry halt to the process. It is, then, from the wider 
context of the social transformation postulated by the complete 
attainment of such equality in this country, that the unification of the 
Diplomatic Corps and Consular Service derives its sociological 
significance. 

In Section IV I shall argue that this fusion is of very far-reaching 
importance also as indicating a completely new conception of the 
functional relationship between the two Services. For the moment, 
however, our attention must be turned to the syllabus of the examina- 
tion for the Foreign Service. 

It will be recalled that the scheme of the examination for the F.O. 
and Diplomatic Service was the last of the three factors listed as con- 
ceivably causal in frustrating the Macdonnell reforms. Since the 
burden of contention in the foregoing pages has been that the factor 
primarily responsible for the nugatoriness of those reforms was the 
preference shown by men of inferior social origin for the Consular 
to the Diplomatic Service, it follows that the examination scheme for 
the F.O. and Diplomatic Service can, at the very most, have been 
a subsidiary cause. In fact, as I shall now seek to show, it was not even 
a secondary cause. 
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The examination for the F.O. and Diplomatic Service from 1905 ' 
onwards was the same as for the Consular, the Home Civil and the 
Indian Civil Services,* though there were certain restrictions on the 
subjects which candidates for the different Services could offer and 
the importance of the viva voce, which was purely a personality test, 
was assessed more highly for the Diplomatic than for the other 
Services. The syllabus was amended from time to time, the last occasion 
being in 1936, when the subject ‘Every-Day Science’ was eliminated. 

The examination scheme, as it stood in 1939, was as follows: 

There were two sections, A and B. The subjects comprised in the 
former, which were obligatory for all candidates, were: 

English Essay 

English 

Elementary Economics or Present Day 
Viva Voce. 

The Present-day paper was designed to probe candidates’ general 
knowledge of topical questions in the fields of domestic and inter- 
national politics and economics, art, science and literature. Candidates 
for the Diplomatic and Consular Services who offered this subject in 
lieu of Elementary Economics had to take General Economics as one 
of their subjects in Section B. In the examination for the F.O. and 
Diplomatic Service, the viva voce test carried 400 marks as against 
enly 300 in those for the other Services. The numerical value of every 
written test in this section was 100. 

The subjects comprised in Section B were classified into four groups: 

History 

Law, Philosophy, Politics and Economics 

Mathematics and Science 

Languages and Civilizations. 
Candidates for the F.O. and Diplomatic Service could offer subjects 
in this section up to a maximum total of 1,300 marks, or 1,350 if 
Russian language was one of the subjects selected.t Their freedom of 
choice was subject to the following limitations: in the History Group, 
Modern European History (200 marks) was compulsory; in group 
two, General Economics (two papers, 100 marks each) had, as already 


* Cf. ADULT EDUCATION, March 1942, : 120. 
t¢ The maximum for the Home Civil Service was only 700; and for this Service 
all the subjects in Section B were optional 
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mentioned, to be taken up by candidates who took the Present-day 
instead of the Elementary Economics paper in Section A; and in the 
Languages and Civilizations group, French language (250 marks, 
including 50 for test in conversation)—in which candidates had to 
‘reach a high standard of qualification-—and German language 
(250 marks, 50 for oral examinations) were obligatory. 

Similar regulations, and the same emphasis on modern languages, 
governed also the choice of subjects in the Consular Service examination. 

In every subject in Section B, the standard of the questions corre- 
sponded to that-of an Honours School final examination at one of our 
senior universities; a good Honours degree, therefore, was virtually 
essential to competitors in any of the Higher Civil Service examina- 
tions. Taking the period 1930-39, for which complete data were 
available, we find that all the university trained recruits to the F.O. 
and Diplomatic Service had, without exception, taken Honours 
courses. Of the 71 (out of a total of 74) recruits with Oxford or Cam- 


bridge degrees*: 
23 specialized in Modern History 
21 »» Modern Languages 
13 Classics 
II 6 » Modern Greats 
I Economics 
I ” » Law 


I » 

During the same decade, 127 men were admitted by examination 
to the Consular Service; but, partly because some came from the 
smaller provincial universities, the academic records of only 108 of 
them could be traced. Of these 108, who were all Honours graduates— 
mainly of Oxford, Cambridge and London— 

67 specialized in Modern Languages 
19 > » Modern History 


9 » 9» Modern Greats 
5 a »» Economics 

of ” » Law 

3 is »» Classics 

_55 Geography. 


* Cf. Table II. (aputr EpucATION, March 1942, p. 125.) 
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The salient facts emerging from these analyses are: (1) Recruits 
both to the Foreign and the Consular Services during the period in 
question* had all had a humanistic training; not one of them was a 
graduate in Mathematics or any of the physical sciences. (2) Among 
the faculties selected by recruits to both Services, History and Modern 
Languages easily take first and second place; but whereas the number 
of men admitted to the Diplomatic Service who were specialists 
in either of these disciplines was almost evenly divided, in the case of 
recruits to the Consular Service graduates in Modern Languages were 
more than three-and-a-half times as numerous as those in History. 
(4) The proportions of classicists was, both absolutely and relatively, 
much higher among entrants to the Diplomatic than to the Consular 
Service. (5) The number of Oxford graduates in Philosophy, Politics 
and Economics (Modern Greats) was, absolutely and relatively, 
greater among recruits to the Foreign than to the Consular Service, 
but the number of specialists in Economics (graduates of Cambridge 
and the London School of Economics) was higher among entrants to 
the Consular than to the Diplomatic Service—s5 as against only 1. 

The question which now suggests itself is whether the preponder- 
ance of Modern Languages and History over the other disciplines in 
which recruits to the two services specialized at the University was due 
to the importance attached to those subjects in the service examina- 
tions? There can be little doubt that this factor did in some measure 
influence intending candidates’ choice of an academic faculty. Its 
significance, however, should, I think, not be exaggerated. For the 
choice of a subject for specialized study extending over two or three 
years must surely be allowed to have been determined much more by 
the intrinsic interest the freshman had in it, and by his flair or aptitude 
for it, than by such ulterior and utilitarian considerations as whether 
that subject was obligatory or optional, and how many marks it 
‘was worth’ as compared with other subjects; in the F.O. and 
Diplomatic Service examination which he intended to sit for after he 
had taken his ‘finals’. A choice of faculties based on such a ‘nicely 
calculated less or more’ of Foreign Service examination marks would 
in no way help to surmount the problem presented by the diversity of 
the obligatory subjects prescribed for that examination. The specialist 


* The same applies also to the decade 1920-29. 
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in Modern Languages had to take up Modern European History; the 
History specialist, to pass in German and ‘reach a high standard of 
qualification’ in French language; and both specialists had to take as 
one of their subjects, English, the questions in which were by no 
means simple, and, as another, either Elementary or General Economics 
—a highly technical discipline, completely strange alike to the majority 
of specialists in history and foreign languages. 

In sum, the examinations for the Foreign and Consular Services— 
and to a lesser degree also those for the administrative class of the 
Home Civil Service—demanded of candidates a more generalized 
knowledge than was required for an honours degree examination. The 
intellectual equipment of the average honours graduate consisted 
mainly of a fairly thorough familiarity with a very limited field of 
study; to succeed in the Diplomatic or Consular’ Service examination, 
however, he needed, besides a specialist training in a single discipline 
or group of closely allied disciplines, also a non-specialist, general 
knowledge of several more or less unrelated subjects. Such knowledge 
could be obtained by taking a ‘Pass’ or ‘General’ degree in three or 
four different subjects, instead of an honours degree in a single branch 
of learning. But though the training for a ‘Pass’ was wider in range than 
for an honours degree it was, of necessity, much less thorough; the 
' type of question set in the various subjects was much simpler, and the 
qualifying standard lower, in the ‘Pass’ than in the Honours final 
examination. A ‘Pass’ degree alone, therefore, would not have served 
the needs of Foreign or Consular Service candidates* either. What was 
wanted were university courses specifically designed for such candi- 
dates and comprising lectures and tutorials in all the subjects which 
were obligatory in the examinations for those services, leaving, of 
course, graduates and undergraduates the option of attending or 
omitting the part of the course which covered their particular ‘special- 
ist’ subject. But no such provision was, in fact, made by any of the 
universities. ° 

The only university to cater in any way at all for those of its under- 
graduate or graduate members who aspired to a career in the Diplom- 
atic or Consular Service was Oxford, where, in 1919, the Heath 
Harrison Travelling Scholarship, value £75 and tenable for one year, 

* The few candidates with Pass degrees I knew, all failed in the examinations. 
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was instituted, followed in 1924 by the more valuable Laming Travel- 
ling Fellowships, each worth £250 per annum and tenable for two 
years. Both were college, as distinct from university, awards; they were 
made on the results of examinations in Modern European languages, 
and were restricted to natural born British subjects. The Heath 
Harrison scholarship, founded by Sir Heath Harrison, Brasenose 
College, was open only to male undergraduate members of the univer- 
sity who ‘must not have exceeded two years from the date of their 
matriculation at the time of the examination’, unless they had ‘obtained 
a Heath Harrison scholarship in another language at a previous 
examination’ or had ‘obtained Honours in the first public examina- 
tion’, in which cases the two-year limit might be extended to three. 
This award was meant primarily for ‘candidates who intend to enter 
the diplomatic or consular services, or the Foreign Office, or to become 
teachers of Modern Languages’.* The Laming Fellowship, awarded by 
Queen’s College from funds provided by Henry Laming, Esq., M.A., 
Hon. Fellow of the College, were ‘intended primarily for persons who 
wish to enter the diplomatic or consular services or to engage in 
commerce abroad.’ The rubric in the Oxford University Calendar con- 
tains no specification that candidates for these Fellowships must be 
graduates or undergraduates; the only testrictions mentioned are that 
entrants for the examination must be ‘members of the university who 
are, natural-born British subjects.’ 

Candidates for the Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service appear, 
with only one exception, to have competed only for the Laming 
Fellowships, whereas—so far as could be ascertained——more candi- 
dates for the Consular Service were Heath Harrison scholars than 
Laming Fellows during the decade 1930-1939. In that period, 16 
Laming Fellowships were awarded to candidates for the Foreign, and 
5 to recruits to the Consular, Service. Among the former, 6 were 
‘successful’ in the F.O. and Diplomatic Service examination, 6 
‘unsuccessful’ but subsequently admitted & the service, and 4 ‘un- 
successful’ and not recruited. It is noteworthy that not one of these 
candidates was a ‘specialist’ in Modern Languages. Their degree sub- 
jects were: 

* Between 1932 and 1938, 95 Heath Harrison scholarships were awarded. 


t For an explanation of this classification, ¢f. Part II of this study. (ADULT EDUCA- 
TION, June 1942, pp. 162-163.) 
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Modern History 


Since only one recruit to the Foreign Sectienveti a not a Laming 
Fellow—was educated abroad during the 'ten years from 1930 to 1939,* 

the inference to be drawn from the fact that none of the entrants to the 
Foreign Service in that period who held this award was a graduate in 
Modern European languages is, clearly, that they acquired their 
linguistic proficiency through being, from early childhood, brought 


up bilingually—one of their parents, perhaps, being of foreign extrac- . 


tion or their governess being a foreigner—and/or through travel and 
residence abroad during their school and university vacations. 

Of the five Laming Fellows who could be traced among recruits to 
the Consular Service during the period in question, two were Honours 
graduates in Modern History, two in Modern European languages and 
one in Modern Greats. 

As already mentioned, only one candidate for the F.O. and 
Diplomatic Service between 1930 and 1939 was a Heath Harrison 
scholar, whereas there were eight among candidates for the Consular 
Service. Again, it is significant that while the only F.O. recruit 
to compete for this scholarship graduated in Philosophy, Politics 
and Economics, all the eight Consular Service candidates had special- 
ized in the study of modern languages. Of these, only four were actu- 
ally admitted to the service, the rest were ‘unsuccessful’ in the examin- 
ation and not recruited. Bearing in mind that, between 1932 and 1938 
alone, 95 Heath Harrison scholarships were awarded, the fact that, 
over the whole decade 1930-1939, not more than eight could be traced 
to candidates for the Consular Service and only one to those for the 
Diplomatic, suggests that for reasons unascertainable, this award was 
more sought after by men who intended to become teachers of modern 
languages than by prospective entrants to the Diplomatic or Consular 
Services. 

Apart from these awards, which were college not university awards, 
Oxford, in line with the other universities, did not provide at all for 
the special tuition requirements of future candidates for the F.O. 
and Diplomatic Service and the Consular Service. Yet, clearly, 


* Cf. Table I. (aputr EDUCATION, Match 1942, p. 124.) 
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these requirements had-to be met and if the academic institutions could 
not, or would not, do so, surrogates had to step into the breach; an 
effective demand in the long run always evokes the necessary supply. 
Hence, the various Civil Service Tutorial establishments; private 
undertakings which specialized in coaching graduate students for the 
different Civil Service examinations—in particular for the Foreign 
Office and Diplomatic Service and the Consular Service.* 

The two best-known institutions of this kind were Schoones’ and 
Davies’s. The former, much the older of the two, had as its clientele 
mainly upper-class candidates for the F.O. and Diplomatic Service. 
Davies’s, with which for a number of years I had the privilege of 
being associated, entered the field at the beginning of the ’30’s and 
by 1939 had grown into a big organization with a wide reputation for 
successful tuition. Though the majority of its clientele were prospective 
candidates for the Diplomatic and Consular Services, it did not confine 
itself to tuition for these examinations and prepared large numbers of 
competitors for the Indian Civil Service, the Home Civil Service 
(Administrative Class) and the Tax Inspectorate. It would, I think, 
be no exaggeration to say that in the immediate pre-war years not less 
than 90 per cent. of the men recruited to the Foreign and Consular 
Services had, for longer or shorter periods, been coached by Schoones’ 
or Davies’s. 

Most candidates for these services entered for the examinations one 
year after taking their degree examination. Part of this intermediate 
year they spent in France and Germany, where they were tutored in 
French and German by a ‘coach’ whose speciality was the preparation 
of English graduates for the Diplomatic and Consular Services;f the 
rest of the year they spent at one or the other of the Civil Service 
Tutors in question. The length of time spent in the study of languages 


* Until 1937, also for the Indian Civil Service;—almost without exception, every 
dian student in this country preparing for that examination (and they a!l had at 
least ‘one shot’ at it) went to a ‘coach’ from the moment he arrived here. In 1937 
an order by the Civil Service Commissioners, made the previous year, took effect, 
whereby Indian candidates for the I.C.S. had in future to take the examination in 
India instead of in England, unless they had spent three consecutive years at an 
English university. This new regulation made itself felt instantly in a tremendous 
ine in the intake of Indian students to our universities and the virtual cessation 
—after 1936—of tuition for the I.C.S. at the coaching establishments. 


t The professor in the popular comedy ‘French without Tears’ was a true-to-life 
model of one such coach. 
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abroad, as also the seasons chosen for foreign residence—the autumn 
and/or winter, or the winter and/or spring, or the spring and/or 
summer, terms—differed in the case of each individual candidate, 
according to his relative proficiency in modern languages and the 
various other obligatory examination subjects. If he was weaker in the 
former than in the latter, he would clearly, tend to spend longer in 
study abroad than over here, and conversely. 

It should, however, he emphasized that, whether or not they were 
graduates in Modern European languages, and irrespective of the 
length of their sojourn abroad, all these candidates kept up their 
linguistic studies throughout their ‘coaching period’ in this country. 
The reason therefore was to be found in the great importance attached 
in the examination to good prose translation, both to and from a 
particular foreign language; and the translator’s is one of the most 
difficult arts to master, as it is also one of the easiest to forget, unless 
constantly and assiduously practised. 

Apart from languages, the subjects of instruction in the standard 
course for Diplomatic and Consular Service candidates provided by 
the Civil Service tutors were History, English, Elementary and 
General Economics and ‘Present day’—in sum, all the obligatory 
examination subjects. But individual, as distinct from class, tuition in 
any of the optional, as also of the compulsory, subjects was always 
readily available to any candidate who required it—and almost all 
candidates did. For apart from the fact that they were weaker in some 
subjects than in others, and newcomers to at least one, their absence 
abroad for part of the academic year precluded their attending the 
whole of the regular course of lectures and classes; they would, there- 
fore, as a rule wish to ‘make up’ by separate tuition for as much as 
possible of the course they had missed, or would miss, during their 
Continental sojourn. 

At Davies’s the normal course in every subject was spread over 
three terms; in English, History and Economics* there were two 


. lectures per week, supplemented by one fortnightly tutorial of 30 


* In Elementary Economics there were sixty lectures a session. General Economics 
was covered by individual tuition, owing to the comparatively small number of 
candidates who offered this —and, with very few exceptions, these entered 
for the Home Civil, and not for the Diplomatic or Consular, Service. (In such 
subjects as Industry and Trade, Banking and Currency, and Social Economics 
systematic lecture courses were given.) 
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minutes duration, in which every candidate’s written work was dis- 
cussed with him, his questions elucidated and his difficulties, so far as 
possible, resolved. In French and German there was one lecture and 
one translation class a week, supplemented by weekly tutorials. In 
every case, instructors were academic specialists in their respective 
disciplines. ‘Present Day’ was covered by a weekly lecture on diverse 
matters of topical interest; these lectures were, for the most part, given 
by civil servants, lawyers, economists, politicians, educationists and 
others who were authorities on the particular topic chosen for a lecture. 

In addition to formal instruction on academic lines in the various 
obligatory subjects, and individual tuition of one hour’s duration as 
often and in as many subjects as a candidate desired, Davies’s also 
organized, in the latter half of every summer term, a series of ‘practice 
interviews.’ 

As the designation suggests, these were rehearsals for the viva voce 
test which played so vital a rdle in the whole examination for the 
F.O. and Diplomatic Service, and also in that for the Consular Service. 
The setting of, and procedure at, a ‘practice interview’ was, so far as 
possible, made to resemble that of the real interview at Burlington 
House. The Board which conducted it was, by invitation, composed of 
persons of different degrees of eminence in various walks of life. And. 
the questions asked of candidates were, like the ones put in the real 
viva voce test, of a completely general—though never of a superficial 
—character, designed and framed to assess personality rather than 
factual knowledge. Some days after the interview, every candidate 
who had volunteered—for it was entirely a voluntary test—to be 
‘practice interviewed’, would be told by the Director of Studies where 
and why he had exposed himself to adverse criticism, and advised, as 
far as possible, how to eschew the same type of mistake when he came 
before the Selection Board. 

If it is objected that all this was carrying spoon-feeding to excess, 
the answer is the very simple one that personality cannot be spoon-fed. 
Nor, of course, were any such pretensions ever made by the organ- 
izers of these rehearsal interviews. Their dual purpose was merely to 
familiarize candidates with the atmosphere in which the viva voce 
test in the examination would be conducted and to assess roughly the 
impression which candidates might be expected to make on the 
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Selection Board. As a rule these assessments, were found, when the 
examination marks were published, to tally pretty well with the ones 
made by the Civil Service Commissioners. There were, it is true, 
isolated instances where the benefit of the advice given him on the 
basis of the results of his ‘practice interview’ could fairly be said to 
have been primarily responsible for a candidate’s success in the 
examination; cases, for instance, where the same candidate who had 
been unsuccessful in the examination one year through doing very 
badly in the viva voce test, came out the following year near the top 
of the list of successful candidates as a result of scoring exceptionally 
high marks in the interview. These, however, were extremely excep- 
tional cases. In the main, the most that practice interviews could, and, 
indeed, sought to achieve was, by detecting remediable shortcomings 
and pointing these out in time, to enable candidates to score somewhat 
higher marks in the ‘viva’ than otherwise they might have done. And 
the justification of those interviews lay in the fact that, by-and-large, 
they did attain that result. 

These, then, were the organizations through, and the methods by 
which the preponderant majority of successful candidates prepared for 
the State examinations. Given the syllabus requirements for the 
Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service, the Consular, Indian Civil 
and Home Civil Service examinations on the one hand, and the 
syllabus for university Honours degrees on the other, the function 
served by Civil Service tutors like Schoones’ or Davies’s was not only 
useful, but essential. There is, however, reason to believe that the 
universities, more especially the older ones, looked with none too 
kindly an eye upon these private tutorial establishments and were not 
averse to any change in the regulations governing the various State 
Service examinations, such as would place a damper on their activities. 

To speculate on the why and wherefore of this hostility is not 
germane to the central problem of our enquiry. Suffice it to say that 
the only way of ousting Civil Service tutorial establishments would 
have been either for the universities to have assumed their functions 
or for the raison d’étre of those functions to be abolished. The universi- 
ties, as we saw, did not cater for the special tuition needs of Civil and 
Diplomatic Service candidates, and it was precisely because they did 
not do so, because they disdained ‘cramming’, that Civil Service 
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tutorial institutions came into being. That the universities ought not 
to have allowed functions, properly theirs, to pass to private under- 
takings is not, I think, open to argument; but having allowed them so 
to pass, it is a very debatable matter indeed whether the universities 
would have carried out those functions as efficiently and successfully 
as did the best of the private concerns in question. 

The only method of obviating the special tuition requirements of 
candidates for the various branches of the State Service, would be by 
completely co-ordinating the State and the university examination 
systems and syllabuses. This brings us to the whole question of the 
sort of academic training appropriate to prospective diplomatists, 
which will be discussed in the next section, and abuts also on the 
general problem of higher educational reform, which touches our 
study only incidentally. So far as the examination for the Foreign 
Service is concerned, the conclusion of the ensuing discussion will be 
that the syllabus for that examination, as amended in 1936, was 
entirely suitable both in scope and content. That syllabus, therefore, 
even though it did entail special post-university tuition, cannot be 
regarded as in any degree a contributory cause of the abortiveness of 
the Macdonnel Reforms—and this conclusion gains added emphasis 
from the fact that, as we have seen, such special tuition was required 
also by candidates for the more representatively recruited Consular 
Sesvice. 

With this, our enquiry into recruitment to the F.O. and Diplomatic 
Service and the Consular Service during the inter-war period is com- 
pleted and, in the light of the conclusions to which it has led, we can 
turn, in the next article, to consider the recruitment and functioning of 
a unified Foreign Service after this war. 


ERRATA 
In Table IV column (¢) [ADULT EDUCATION, June 1942, p. 164] read (2) +(@) 
instead of (a)+(b). 
In column (3) on page 166 [ADULT EDUCATION, June 1942] read (1) —(2) instead 
of (1)+(2). 
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Religious Instruction 


To the Editor, ADULT EDUCATION 
s1R,—The Note on ‘Religious Instruction’ in your June 1942 number 
contains the important statement that many ‘want to preserve a free- 
dom’. We are deeply interested in this pronouncement, for we want 
to be free from the burden of paying for a schooling against our 
conscience. 

So that there can be no ambiguity about our attitude in this matter, 
we reproduce below the ‘First Principles’ which we accept, and which 
ought to be remembered by all who wish to eoablied a system of 
education on a sound basis: 

1. It is no part of the normal function of the State to teach. 

2. The State is entitled to see that citizens receive due education 
sufficient to enable them to discharge the duties of citizenship in its 
various degrees. 

3. The State ought, therefore, to encourage every form cf sound 
educational endeavour, and may take means to safeguard the 
efficiency of education. 

4. To parents whose economic means are insufficient to pay for the 
education of their children, it is the duty of the State to furnish the 
necessary means, providing them from the common funds arising 
out of the taxation of the whole community. But in so doing the 
State must not interfere with parental responsibility, nor hamper the 
reasonable liberty of parents in their choice of a school for their 
children. Above all, where the people are not all of one creed, 
there must be no differentiation on the ground of religion. 

5- Where there is a need of greater school accommodation the State 
may, in default of other agencies, intervene to supply it; but it 
may do so only ‘in default of, and in substitution for, and to the 
extent of, the responsibility of the parents’ of the children who 
need this accommodation. 

6. The teacher is always acting in loco parentis, never in loco civitatis, 
though the State to safeguard its citizenship may take reasonable 
care to see that teachers are efficient. 
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7. Thus a teacher never is and never can be a civil servant, and should 
never regard himself or allow himself to be so regarded. Whatever 
authority he may possess to teach and control children, and to 
claim their respect and obedience, comes to him from God through 
the parents, and not through the State, except in so far as the State 
is acting on behalf of the parents. 

That the seventh principle is a bulwark against Totalitarianism, is 
self-evident. 


Yours, etc., 
CHARLES I. KELLY 
Chairman, Catholic Parents Association 


145 Coventry Road, Ilford. 
29th July, 1942. 


Some forthcoming ‘Art for the People’ Exhibition Fixtures 


ART FOR THE PEOPLE (Contemporary Paintings) 


WELSHPOOL The Town Hall Oct. 3-17 
MACHYNLLETH County Intermediate School Oct. 23-Nov. 5 


THE BRITISH CHRONICLE 
(Watercolours and Drawings from the Recording Britain scheme) 


KETTERING Alfred East Art Gallery Sept. 26-Oct. 24 
IMPINGTON The Village College Sept. 28-Oct. 17 
HYDE Bayley Hall mid November 
NORTHAMPTON A.T.S. Centre November 


HARROGATE Corporation Art Gallery Sept. 12-Oct. 10 
NOTTINGHAM October 


FIVE CENTURIES OF PAINTING 
CAMBERWELL School of Art Sept. 1!-Oct. 10 


FORTY PAINTERS (Contemporary paintings) 
WELLINGTON (Salop) Donnington Ordnance Camp Oct. 19-31 


THE ENGLISHMAN BUILDS 


LONDON The National Gallery Oct. 12-Nov. 8 
NEWCASTLE The Laing Art Gallery Oct. 12-Nov. 8 


Tavistock S a, and 


——> the British Institute of Adult Education 2 
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ESSEX PAINTERS 


CLACTON Town Hall Oct. 3-17 

MALDON Oct. 2I-Nov. 3 
HOMES TO LIVE IN 

BROMLEY The Gas Company Showroom Oct, 3-17 

ORPINGTON The Gas Company Showroom Oct. 24-Nov. 7 

LIVING IN CITIES 

CANTERBURY Sidney CooperSchoolofArts&Crafts Sept. 19-Oct. 3 

BRADFORD College of Arts & Crafts Sept. 25-Oct. 10 

CARDIFF National Museum of Wales Oct. I-Nov. | 

CHELTENHAM Y.M.C.A. (small copy) Oct. 12-Nov. 30 

GRAVESEND Public Library Oct. 10-24 

PETERBORO Y.W.C.A. Sept. 12-Oct. 12 

MODERN PAINTINGS BY BRITISH ARTISTS 

HALIFAX Bankfield Museum Sept. 19-Oct. 17 

CLECKHEATON Whitcliffe Mount Grammar School Oct. 24-Nov. 7 
MODERN PAINTINGS 

KELSO The High School Sept. 26-Oct. 17 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY BRITISH ARTISTS 


BANBURY Y.W.C.A., 65a High Street 
PICTURES TO LIVE WITH 
OXFORD A factory canteen 
TYPOGRAPHY 
GILLINGHAM (Kent) Public Library 
REPRODUCTIONS ~. 
GALASHIELS The High School 


WAR ARTISTS 
SOUTH-EASTERN COMMAND, Army Tour 
HYDE (Cheshire) Bayley Hall 
COVENTRY Ministry of Labour Hostel 


Sept. 19-Oct. 3 


Sept. 23-Oct. 15 


Oct. 10-31 


October 


Oct.-Dec, 
Oct. 10-24 
Oct. & Nov. 
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